4                      AMERICAN SEWERAGE PRACTICE
sewerage needs m an official capacity, John Phillips, gave this testimony1 of the condition of London basements and cellars in 1847:
There are hundreds, I may say thousands, of houses in this metropolis which have no drainage whatever, and the greater part of them have stinking, overflowing cesspools. And there are also hundreds of streets, courts, and alleys that have no sewers, and how the drainage and filth are cleaned away and how the miserable inhabitants live in such places, it is hard to tell
In pursuance of my duties from time to time, I have visited very many places where filth was lying scattered about the rooms, vaults, cellars, areas, and yards, so thick and so deep that it was hardly possible to move for it. I have also seen in such places human beings living and sleeping in sunk rooms with filth from joverflowing cesspools exuding through and running down ' the walls and over the floors            The effects of the
effluvia, stenoh, and poisonous gases constantly evolving from these foul accumulations were apparent in the haggard, wan, and swarthy countenances and enfeebled limbs of the poor creatures whom I found residing over and amongst these dens of pollution and wretchedness.
One of the main reasons for the backward condition of the sewerage system in London for many years was the absence of authority to compel landlords to connect their houses with sewers, so that even the residences of the wealthiest members of the nobility were likely to be located over one or more cesspools, some of which were of enormous size. Even in Westminster, very little use was made of the sewers in some of the streets. "So long as the owners get the rent, they do not care about the drainage," the Commissioners of Sewers reported in 1845. It was not until two years later that the first act was passed making it compulsory to connect houses with sewers.
In 1847, scared by an outbreak of cholera in India, which had begun to work westward, a royal commission was appointed to inquire into sanitary improvements for London. This body reported that the sewerage of the entire metropolitan district should be handled by a single board, and in 1848 Parliament followed this advice and created the Metropolitan Commission of Sewers. That body and its successors in the office unfortunately failed to measure up to their opportunities; they produced reports showing clearly the need of extensive sewerage
1 Lest this picture be considered too fanciful, a statement published m 1852 by tho General Board of Health may be quoted here*
"During the first labors of the General Board of Health much illness prevailed among the clerks, until on one occasion foul emails arising more severely than hod before been noticed, tho state of the foundations was examined, when it was discovered that there were two very large cesspools immediately beneath the Board's offices This is the description of houses of which it is generally reported by house agents and others that they are -well drained and in good condition; but It may be advised that it is absolutely unsafe to take any bouse without a thorough examination of the site beneath it, nor where any oases of fever, typhoid or gastric have occurred amongst persons living In the lower offices of a house, is it safe for those who value their own health to remain in the premises without such an examination, nor until the cesspools are removed "